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Legislation for school taxation was gradually developed
until the principle was generally accepted and largely
carried out in all sections, except for a time in the South.
It would be tiresome and confusing even to outline the
progress of taxation for common schools in each of the
states, but a few samples may be taken as typical of all.
Probably the development with most dramatic features
occurred in Pennsylvania. As previously indicated (p. 265),
a start toward public support had here been made in
populous "districts" through special legislation during
the period of transition, and in 1824 a general law was
passed which permitted any community to establish free
schools, though the enactment was soon repealed. This
agitation for free schools was continued for several years
by prominent friends of education and a progressive
minority in the legislature, and numerous reports, peti-
tions, and resolutions favoring the policy were presented.
The next step was achieved when in 1831 the Pennsylvania
Society for the Promotion of Public Schools (see p. 321),
after demonstrating the ineffectiveness of the "pauper
school" law in a series of memorials, succeeded in having a
state school fund established by the legislature. This
fund was to be provided through moneys accruing to the
state from various sources, but the needs of the common
schools would not permit them to wait until it had all
been collected, and, after a running fight of three years,
the proponents of public support succeeded in getting the
legislature to anticipate accumulation of the fund by an
immediate appropriation from the state treasury.
Accordingly, in 1834 there was passed "an act to estab-
lish a general system of education by common schools/'
which among other features appropriated $75,000 per
annum for public education and permitted districts to